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The Apotheosis of Chatterton. 


RECENT references to Chatterton seem to indicate a pop- 
ular misconception in regard to the literary value of his 
work. His name has been coupled in good faith with that 
of Keats, a comparison inconceivably unjust to the latter. 
Hyperion to a Satyr, truth to falsehood, are not more unlike 
than was Keats to Chatterton. Keats was a sweet and noble 
spirit, a devotee of the beautiful, a Galahad circled about 
with snowy doves ; Chatterton was a pestilent backbiter, a 
vain and moody egotist, a genuine product of an age of 
shams. His figure has been invested by sentimentalists with 
a false air of heroism, and our pity is invited alike for this 
petulant victim of disappointed vanity and for the hapless 
martyr of ill-requited love who ends her sorrows by self- 
destruction. The facts will speak for themselves, but not 
all of those who are ready to point an epigram with the 
name of Chatterton are acquainted with the facts. 

Chatterton’s precocity is undeniable. If it be meritorious 
to write bad verses at eleven, that merit is certainly his. 
Few of his pieces, however, bear date prior to 1768, when 
Chatterton was nearly sixteen. Facility he possessed, and 
versatility. He imitated all styles in turn ; now he smacks 
of Pope, now of Gray or Spenser, just as the schoolboy’s 
clumsy copy bears a provoking resemblance to the master’s 
elegant penmanship. The taint of insincerity runs through 
Chatterton’s writings almost from the first. Upon this point 
he says himself, ‘ He is a poor author who cannot write on 
both sides.’ He gives us alternately a hymn and an inde- 
cent lampoon, an elegy in the vein of Gray and a burlesque 
in the vein of Halévy. Lovesick ballads and mock heroics 
are addressed to the same lady. Satire was his forte, for in 
satire the unscrupulous egoism of his nature found a ready 
vent. Friends and foes alike were exposed to the venom of 
his ridicule. Imposture was with him a fixed habit. At 
fifteen he took money from a local ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme’ 
for a forged pedigree, which was actually submitted to Her- 
ald’s College for verification, when of course the cheat was 
discovered. While in London he sold to the magazines sev- 
eral articles which were almost literally transcribed from 
Johnson’s Rambler, The plagiarisms from Pope and 
Spenser contained in the Rowley poems need only be men- 
tioned. Pride, obstinacy and reckless ambition were the 
chief components of a character which was almost destitute 
of unselfish qualities. 

I agree with Mr. Bell that Horace Walpole has been un- 
justly blamed for his conduct to Chatterton. Walpole at 
first offered to publish the Rowley poems, but upon ascer- 
taining their true character from competent authorities, he 
wrote advising the boy to stick to his profession. He had 
been victimized once already in the matter of Macpherson’s 
‘ Ossian,’ and was naturally unwilling to court ridicule by 
appearing a second time in the character of sponsor to a 
charlatan. This prudent reserve has exposed Walpole to 
accusations of moral responsibility for Chatterton’s suicide, 
an event which occurred in London after more than a year 
had elapsed, whereas it is obvious that if Walpole’s advice 
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had been followed, Chatterton would never have quitted his 
apprenticeship. Chatterton’s suicide was a most wanton 
act. He says himself: ‘I might have had twenty places 
before now could I humble myself to go into a comptoir, 
but State matters suit me better than commercial.’ This 
was perhaps mere brag, a quality in which his letters from 
London were not deficient ; but it is certain that his pub- 
lishers were indebted to him in a considerable sum, upon 
the strength of which he might at least have procured the 
means of subsistence. He refused his landlady’s invitation 
to dinner on the very day of his death. Bristol is but 108 
miles from London—no impossible journey for a lad of 
seventeen to make on foot. But the world had not accepted 
this untrained boy at his own valuation ; he had not been 
‘sent prisoner to the Tower’ for his political writings as he 
had hoped to be ; and the disappointment was too much for 
his proud stomach. He was not animated by that love of 
art for its own sake which has enabled others to ‘ labor and 
to wait’ in obscurity, and to endure privations with forti- 
tude. Literature was to him a means to a career, and with 
the failure of his ambition his interest in life ceased. 

Thanks to the industry of Mr. W. W. Skeat, the key to 
the vocabulary of the Rowley poems is at last in our posses- 
sion. Chatterton employed whatever words were marked 
‘old’ in Bailey’s dictionary, regardless of their date or 
origin. The result is an uncouth jargon in which cant ex- 
pressions and typographical errors, words of the Tenth 
Century and words of the Sixteenth, march promiscuously 
along. Devoid of a genuine feeling for style, Chatterton 
often blundered through sheer obtuseness. Bailey gives 
‘Zabulus,’ also ‘ Queed,’ probably colloquial nicknames, 
as synonyms for ‘devil.’ Accordingly we find, in what 
should be dignified verse, 

O thou, whate’er thy name, 
Or Zabulus or Queed. (‘ Aella,’ stanza 72.) 


Chatterton makes no attempt to verify his one oracle, but 
follows him blindly to his own destruction. Many laugh- 
able blunders due to this cause are cited by Mr. Skeat. Bail- 
ey gives ‘sous’ as meaning ‘a French penny ;’ Chatterton 
rhymes the word with ‘house.’ The verb ‘howten’ 
(= hoot) is defined by Bailey as ‘ hollow’—.e., ‘ tu hal- 
loo.” Chatterton mistakes the word for an adjective, and 
gives us in Canynge’s epitaph, 
Houton are wordes for to tell his doe. 


‘ Cherisaunce’ (comfort) is ‘ cherisaunei,’ following a mis- 
print ; a similar error gives ‘heck’ as the equivalent of 
* rock,’ whereas in reality ‘ heck’ means a hayrack. Find- 
ing ‘eres major defined as a muscle of the arm, he mistakes 
teres for an English plural, and accordingly employs ‘ tere’ 
as synonymous with ‘ muscle.’ ‘ The two leading principles 
of his workmanship ’—Mr. Skeat is speaking—‘ were these : 
to take the shortest cut to showy knowledge, and to make 
very slender materials go a long way.’ Having studied an 
Anglo-Saxon glossary as far as ‘ah,’ he hastens to spread 
out all his erudition in his letters to Walpole. In the Row- 
ley poems his method appears to have been the simple one 
of composing in ordinary English and then introducing an- 
cient words from his home-made glossary, without regard to 
harmony or fitness. His notion is precisely that of 4 school- 
boy making Latin verses ; some ancient word or other, no 
matter how feeble or unclassical, must be substituted for 
every phrase of standard English. It is impossible for the 
reader to preserve the receptive mood necessary to the en- 
joyment of poetry, while perpetually jarred by these false 
notes. Mr. Skeat has Anglicized the Rowley poems, there- 
by rendering them intelligible at the cost of exposing their 
poverty as literature. What do people find to admire in 
Chatterton? Take away a single ballad (‘O! Sing unto 
my Roundelay’), a few stanzas from ‘ Aella’ and ‘ The 
Battle of Hastings,’ and little remains but stale rhetoric or 
downright plagiarism. ‘I'rue, Chatterton was a mere boy at 
the time of his death, but his character was already formed. 
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Men do not gather grapes of thorns, and that corrupt heart 
was incapable of yielding wholesome fruit. English litera- 
ture, so rich in noble verse, needs nothing which that pre- 
cocious reprobate could have supplied. A pseudo-Byron, 
uniting in himself the conceit of Arthur Pendennis and the 
affectation of Blanche Amory, he is not to be mentioned in 
the same day with John Keats. 

Such popularity as Chatterton’s works have achieved is 
principally due to a single cause—curiosity. After his 
death the Rowley poems became a battle-ground for philo- 
logues and antiquarians. The question whether a worthless 
drama was produced in the Fifteenth or the Eighteenth 
Century was debated with an acrimony worthy of the Big- 
endians and Little-endians. An interest so factitious can- 
not in the nature of things be perennial. Anxious to remove 
the reproach of provinciality and Philistinism which so 
justly clings to her, Bristol has erected a statue of Chatter- 
ton outside of the church of St. Mary Redcliff. To my 
mind, Bristol has clinched the accusation she is fain to 
avoid. With its unpicturesque charity-school costume the 
statue can scarcely be called a work of art, but it may rea- 
sonably be expected to survive the reputation of its subject. 


EDWARD J. HarRDING. 


Reviews 
A Commentary on Poe’s “ Raven.’’* 

Or the many ‘ dainty devices bred in books’ one of the 
most wonderful was that ‘ wonderful house of dreams ’— 
Poe’s ‘ Raven.’ The medizeval bestiaries were filled with 
marvellous symbolism ; the ‘ Phoenix’ of Lactantius and 
Cynewulf, the ‘ Panther’ and the ‘ Whale’ of the old Ger- 
manic and French animal-books, ‘ Reynard the Fox’ and 
his elaborate satire, all, in various and sundry degrees, had 


attempted to convey mystic meaning through the instru- 


mentality of animal life. The most exquisite of Anglo-Saxon 
poems drew a charming picture of an ideal land filled with 
harmony and felicity, and drew it under the guise of the 
Pheenix. The elaborate cunning, sensuality, and trickiness 
of the Dark Ages swam in the mocking lines of Reineke 
Fuchs and flashed their foulness on us from the fables and 
Jabliaux, the geste-verse and the rhymes of the monks and 
the jongleurs. A whole literature of animal mysticism 
inter-penetrated with darting irony grew up and flourished 
in the Netherlands, in Germany, and in the north of France, 
to the delight of the irreligious and the discomfiture of the 
ecclesiastics. Earlier than this all Hellas had been stung 
by the ‘ Wasps’ of Aristophanes, while the stagnant pools 
of Greek thought had bred not only ‘ Clouds,’ but a plague 
of avenging ‘ Frogs,’ whose guttural croak has come down 
to our times as the incarnation Of concentrated ridicule. 
Not until the present age, however, did an artist arise, 
supreme in gifts and deft of touch, who took up the prin- 
ciple latent in these ancient bestiaries and caused it to flower 
anew in a form well-nigh matchless. 

“The Raven’ from the start had instantaneous success. 
Whether from a metrical or a psychological point of view, it 
chained the attention of the world, solved insoluble diffi- 
culties of rhythm, and expressed new and inexpressible 
thoughts that had haunted the brain like dream-music, teas- 
ing and tuneful as the sweep of zolian wings across the 
window. In its chorded and complex music there lay con- 
cealed a welt-schmerz, a heart-break which all had felt, a 
pathos full of melodious anguish, a whispering of sweet sor- 
row—angels’ feet treading out the wine-vats of woe. The 
immediate popularity of the poem, which was flung off into 
the vast coils of the newspaper press and went flying round 
the world in every language and latitude, showed that there 
was something in it which, despite its intense artificiality, 
touched the popular heart and therefore ensured immortal- 
ity. Almost at once, and before the poet was even cold in 


* The Raven. By E. A. Poe. With Literary and Historical Commentary, by J. 
H. Ingram. $225. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 
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his grave, men and women began to write and wrangle about 
it, an entire literature, home-bred and foreign, grew up in 
the effort to interpret, to translate, to parody it, stimulated 
by the irony, plausibility or deceitfulness of ‘ The Philos- 
ophy of Composition,’ in which Poe himself came forward, 
as in a sort of parabasis, and pretended to play showman 
to his own puppets. In France, under the leadership of 
Baudelaire, de Banville, and Mallarmé, a school of admirers, 
imitators, and translators came into existence whose efforts 
to popularize Poe were completely successful. In Germany 
‘The Raven’ drew forth many beautiful translations, chief 
among which are those of Fraulein Jacobson, Herr Eben, 
Niclas Miiller, Spielhagen, and Adolf Strodtmann. In 
Hungary and Russia ‘la rare et rayonnante jeune fille que 
les anges nomment Lénore’ has found naturalization in 
striking renderings. There is even an excellent Latin ver- 
sion published in 1866 by Gidley and Thornton. Along with 
this apotheosis of the favorite marched the skeleton-at-the- 
banquet in the shape of innumerable accusations, fabrica- 
tions, and mendacities on the part of wiseacres and would- 
be critics and claimants. Poe had translated his poem lit- 
erally from the Persian ; he had composed it while intoxi- 
cated, etc. And then the multitudinous jingle of the paro- 
dies, followed by the cackle of innumerable geese, filled the 
air and served to show still further the profound impression 
made by the metre and music of the poem on the contem- 
porary and post-contemporary public. Finally the era of 
careful editing was ushered in: all that could be said ap- 
parently had been said, fer e¢ contra: the fulness of time 
arrived, and the poem was handed over to the Gentiles for 
complete sepulture in the heart of notes, commentaries, vari- 
orum ‘readings, translations, leanings of this or that critic 
and gleanings from this and that source. 

The gravedigger in this instance is the untiring Mr. J. 
H. Ingram, who has attached himself as lovingly and tena- 
ciously to Poe as an orchid does to its parent pith. How 
often in such cases the a¢taché blooms out in a radiance and 
beauty unknown to the original growth from which it draws 
its sustenance! How many dull tropic trees are covered 
with these brilliant excrescences whose delightful beauty has 
nothing in common with their ancestor! How convincingly 
Mr. Ingram proves that though Poe’s marvellous blossom 
was fructified by golden pollen blown from over seas—from 
‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,’ possibly from Tennyson's 
forgotten ‘No More’ (published in 1831), probably from 
Albert Pike’s ‘ Isadore,’—it took on its strange brightness 
and intensity from no traceable source, but sprang, wonder- 
blossom that it was, straight from the best growths of his 
own imagination. In his exhaustive presentation of all that 
has been said or done with regard to ‘The Raven’ Mr. 
Ingram has shown ‘himself a learned and skilful editor as 
well as advocate. The editor of one book, like the man of 
one idea, is to some extent a parasite. He climbs and 
crawls all over his author : he lives and feeds on him. But 
in the evening of his labors he gets his reward: from a 
parasite, usually invisible, he becomes an illuminating glow- 
worm, and sheds fire-fly-light as from a pharos on all his 
surroundings. 


An East Indian Drama.* 


THE interest in East Indian literature seems rapidly on 
the increase. The ‘ Wealth of Ormus and of Ind’ is taking 
the form of translations from the Sanskrit, Oriental cyclo- 
peedias, Stars of India, romanization of the Indian alpha- 
bets, and what not. The English Orientalists, following 
the examples of the Schlegels and Goethes, the Bodenstedts 
and the Rickerts, are turning their attention to the ‘ East- 
ern Divans,’ and are beginning to pour into our intellectual 
treasuries an uninterrupted stream of translations drawn 
from the lyric, dramatic and epic storehouses of the East. 
Just the other day we had Fitzgerald’s exquisite quatrains 


* Sakoontald, or the Lost Ring. Translated into English Prose and Verse from the 
Sanskrit of Kalid4sa. By Monier Williams. $2.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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from the Persian, newly illustrated by Vedder ; ‘ on the day 
of to-day,’ as the French say, we have Edwin Arnold’s 
bright and sparkling idealizations and improvisations on 
Oriental themes ; and last but not least comes Prof. Monier 
Williams, the well-known Sanskrit scholar, with a translation 
in prose and verse of ‘Sakoontald, or the Lost Ring,’ the 
masterpiece of Kalidasa, prince of Indian poets and drama- 
writers. Kalidasa was the most celebrated of the ‘ Nine 
Gems,’ or poets who adorned the court of Vikramaditya I. 
about fifty years before Christ. ‘ Sakoontal4’ was the most 
famous of the three dramas attributed to him, and exceeded 
in popularity with the natives of India any other dramatic 
or poetical composition whatsoever. Its excellences and 
beauties were so universally recognized that Humboldt, 
Goethe and A. von Schlegel all called attention tothem. A 
contemporary of Vergil and Horace, this splendid poet lav- 
ished on his play such richness of creative fancy, such ten- 
derness and romantic coloring, that it has continued exces- 
sively popular in India down to the present day. 

Prof. Williams in 1853 compiled and published the first 
correct edition of the text, with English translation of the 
metrical passages, and explanatory notes. In his preface 
he then pledged himself at some future time to present the 
English public with a free translation of the whole play. 
That pledge is now redeemed, and the result is an octavo 
volume of 205 pages containing the seven acts of the true 
and pure version of the most striking drama of the Shak- 
speare of India. This dramais far more complicated and 
full than any extant Greek play ; it abounds in dramatis 
persone, in episodes and vicissitudes, in religious enthusi- 
asm, in animated dialogue, and in lyric passages of exultant 
beauty. Its extreme length is against its ever being widely 
popular with an English audience, and the unpronounce- 
ability of the proper names, with its perpetual nuts to crack, 
is apt to stem the tide of enthusiasm in its perusal ; but any 
one who wants to study the India of 2000 years ago—and 
of to-day, for that matter—cannot do better than plunge 
into this luxuriant jungle, with its tigers and its tiger-lilies, 
its passions and its poems, its crimes and its creeds. 








































‘* Japanese Homes.”’ * 

Tuis 1s, with emphasis, ‘ Edward Morse, his book.’ The 
author has created his subject and title, written his own text 
with slight assistance, and drawn all his own illustrations. 
Happy man! Writers on Japan, whether loving students 
or hasty bookmakers, who have had to intrust their sketches, 
photographs or native drawings to the average artist and 
engraver, will congratulate the professor who is also so 
clever a draughtsman. Usually a Japanese picture before 
entering its zzrvana in a foreign book suffers the Buddhistic 
fate of metempsychosis. In transmigrating from land to 
land, it ‘changes its world.’ The spirit exhales, the body 
becomes a corpse, and on the subjects of the Mikado we 
find noses, expressions and complexions never seen on the 
land or the sea of Japan. The average illustration bur- 
lesques the truth as much as do the funny folk of Titipu (or 
the opera of Dad-town). Prof. Morse has studied the Jap- 
anese dwelling ‘from turret to foundation stone,’ or from 
rubble-hole to house-root—which latter is on the top, even 
the ridge-crest of all. Not only did he make his own draw- 
ings, but he has reproduced them with his own hands, and 
watched over their engraving, so that in the 307 illustrations 
before us we have a unique portfolio of perfectly true and 
accurate reproductions of things seen in Japan. The 
American architect will find it full of suggestions and work- 
ing plans, while for those who like to design or build their 
own dwellings, it is crammed full of fertilizing hints. The 
book is really a gospel to the future of villa and rural archi- 
tecture, and of landscape-gardening in our country. 

In doing justice to the illustrations, however, we do not 
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mean to slur the text. Three visits to Japan and several 
years’ residence in the land of dainty decoration has made 
Prof. Morse an authority on the Japanese house, and he 
writes, not from the British or American, but, as he ought, 
from the ome standpoint. He goes behind the looking- 
glass and ‘ peeks’ into garret and under the ground floor— 
there being no cellar. A reading of his work makes us un- 
derstand the reasons for the unique art, etiquette and 
growths of the people in the island empire. Of course, like 
a Puritan who has outgrown his old faiths, and become vio- 
lently polemic in the.other direction, the author mars his 
work, and becomes exceedingly unscientific in his exaggera- 
tions of the evils of ‘ Christendom’ and the defects of the 
‘Christian brother’ of the Japanese. The old story of the 
hare applying the red-pepper plaster on the burnt back of 
the badger is finely illustrated here. Seriously, we cannot, 
understanding the force of the English Janguage, assent to 
what is said on pages 11, 49, 79, 131, 152, 203, and on 
several other marked pages, on which hygienic affairs in 
heathenism and Christendom are compared. Further, the 
decidedly Yankeeish and New Englandish background 
against which an ideal or extraordinary Japanese environ- 
ment is so often projected is not ours, nor the one we accept 
as characteristically American. Nevertheless, we are glad 
to get a ‘covert heathen,’ Japanese, British, or any other 
‘rebuke,’ that will make us mend our ways, whether un- 
clean, inartistic, or unhygienic. The defects we note are 
but minor blemishes upon a superb piece of honest literary 
work. We had marked a score of appetizing paragraphs for 
quotation, but refrain, advising the reader to do as we did 
—devour at once, then, as a ruminant, to taste, chew, and 
swallow again. Housekeepers who care not a fig for Japan- 
ese ideas in themselves will certainly find sunlight thrown 
upon the causes of malaria and the host of cellar-diseases 
which are so nearly omnipresent with us. No plumbers 
lived in old Japan, but we fear that with Worth dresses, and 
iron hair-pins, chimney-pot hats and leather boots, the man 
of lead and brass will invade the land of the gods. The 
author has done a service to the people over whom some 
will think he is so daft, by committing to the art preserva- 
tive so charming a monograph upon their architecture. 
The ‘ Japanese Home’ is perhaps to vanish along with so 
many other charms of the old hermit land. The mournful 
statistics which tell us that old Japan had but thirty-three 
drinks of all sorts, while in this era of civilization she has 
one hundred and ninety-eight, is one of many eloquent 
facts which tell their own story. 





British Biography.* pins 
Ir will hardly be news to many readers of THE CRITIC 
that this magnum opus of Mr. Leslie Stephen is not of recent 
planning, nor hastily entered on. The matter has been 
canvassed very thoroughly, and lists of names have appeared 
beforehand in literary periodicals with the request that well- 
wishers might add to them names forgotten by the editor 
and his aids. Thoroughness has been as much sought as 
in the conduct of ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ and very 
much the same system has been followed. Each volume has 
its list of ‘eminent authorities’ who have written one or 
more of the condensed biographies within, and on glancing 
over these lists one meets often enough with contributors to 
the Britannica. Here is A. H. Bullen, who is editing the fine 
series of Elizabethan poets; R. K. Douglas, Professor of 
Chinese in King’s College, London ; the Rev. Thiselton 
Dyer, who has made fairy-lore a study ; Prof. E. A. Free- 
man, the historian, who says unpleasant things about the 
Normans ; Cosmo Monkhouse, the poet and writer on art ; 
Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B., who: has thriven on royal 
patronage ; Osmund Airy, the astronomer; C. F. Keary, 
of the British Museum ; Stanley Lane-Poole, the expert in 
coins, and G. Barnett Smith, the all-round writer who is 


Edited “A Leslie Stephen. 
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so handy to stop a gap. Though a dictionary of national 
biography, the adjective is not construed in any narrow 
sense, so far as foreigners are concerned who have had more 
or less close connections with Great Britain. As England 
is hospitable to talented men of other nations, so this enter- 
prise will not bar out famous or remarkable men who have 
passed comparatively few years of their lives in England. 
The line is hard to draw, yet it would not be beyond the 
scope of the work if Holbein and Van Dyck were intro- 
duced when it comes their turn. 

The system is of course alphabetical, and the fourth vol- 
ume gets hardly half through the letter B. The clever com- 
poser of vers de soci¢té, Mr. Austin Dobson, has five pages on 
Bewick the engraver. Americans generally will not have 
heard of William Bewick, of Durham, a painter who died in 
1866. Prof. J. K. Laughton has the telling of the exploits of 
Admiral Benbow, the doughty naval man and private ad- 
venturer of whom the grisly story goes, that, being attacked 
by a Sallee rover and having slaughtered those of her crew 
who boarded him, he put in pickle the heads of thirteen of 
the slain and brought the trophies into Cadiz. Prof. S. R. 
Gardiner and Prof. Fowler divide between them the life and 
the works of Francis Bacon of Verulam. The tribe of Arn- 
old is treated by a number of hands, but owing to the obvi- 
ously rightful policy of excluding the living, we have no 
estimate of Mr. Matthew Arnold and the gentleman who 
makes translations from the Sanskrit a specialty. ‘The 
average of these brief biographies is one of high excellence, 
but there is a notable lack of brilliant writing or of epigram- 
matic terseness which makes a condensation stronger than 
an elaborate treatise. Perhaps this arises from the policy 
at headquarters, for Mr. Leslie Stephen is a sound writer 
but not a man of genius; and it may be that the whole 
work gains rather than loses by keeping all the articles very 
much on a level. Let us trust that editor and publishers 
will not follow the plan of the Britannica in its slowness of 
output, but that arrangements have been made to issue in 
quick succession the large number of volumes which will be 
needed to complete a great and most useful work. 


Glimpses of Nature.* 


THE VOLUMES we have grouped under this title represent 
the work of eight different writers, all of them English, and 
half of them at least men of recognized position in the sci- 
entific world. The names of Chisholm, Dallas, Lowe and 
Buchanan White are sufficiently well known ; and that of 
the Rev. J. G. Wood is even better known, not as that of a 
scientist, but as that of a successful collector and narrator 
of facts, more or less authentic, in the domain of the animal 
world. In this country his ‘ Homes without Hands’ and 
his ‘Man and Beast, Here and Hereafter,’ among half-a- 
dozen books on kindred topics, have been widely read. In 
the present work (2), which is the most elaborately illus- 
trated of them all, his motive is the same as in the earlier 
books. He seeks to give the picturesque, the attractive, 
the human side of animal life as prefiguring or paralleling 
the varied devices and inventions of men, whether in nauti- 
cal matters, in war and hunting, in building, in tools, or in 
the useful arts, even in the appliances of optical and acous- 
tic science. His object, he says, is to show that ‘ there is 
scarcely an invention of man that has not its prototype in 
nature.’ It has to be said at once that most of the resem- 
biances so ingeniously traced and elaborately illustrated in 
this book are fanciful, or when actual are resemblances of 
form and not of function. There is absolutely no functional 
analogy, or rather homology, for instance, between the tail 
of a seal and the rudder of a boat (illustrated on page 18). 
The seal’s tail is the propelling organ ; the rudder guides, 


*1. Short Studies from Nature. By various authors. Illustrated. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 2. Nature’s Teachings. Human Invention Anticipated by Nature. 
By the Rev. J. G. Wood. $3, 
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not propels, although Mr, Wood claims this function for it. 
In Jike manner it would be hard to point out any resem- 
blance, either superficial or structural, between the rhinoce- 
ros’s hide and the quilt armor (p. 127) which is made by 
sewing a layer of silk or cotton between two pieces of stout 
fabric. But the absence of anything like scientific proced- 
ure in this, as in Mr. Wood’s other books, does not prevent 
it from being well worth reading. The number of facts 
gleaned is great, and many of them are newly gleaned. The 
parallels suggested are curious if not important, and they 
will add to the popularity of the book, even if they detract 
from its simplicity. 

The ‘Short Studies from Nature’ (1) are real science, 
though popular science : that is to say, they are carefully 
collected, verified, and systematized facts with explanatory 
reasonings upon them. They treat of common things. 
Bats, dragonflies, the glowworm, plumed birds of passage 
(with an excellent theory of migration), snow, comets, 
caves, oak-apples, and minute organisms—these are their 
topics ; and much is added to the popular knowledge of 
them. These papers are of remarkably uniform interest 
and value, and each essay will have new facts for almost any 
reader who has not chanced to make special studies upon its 
theme. The papers upon bats and glowworms, for instance, 
are quite out of the line of everyday information. If we 
might administer one word of admonition to any of the ac- 
complished writers whose work is gathered here, it would be 
to Mr. Dallas, apropos of his paper on dragonflies, in which 
there is a flippancy of style that tends to lessen one’s confi- 
dence in the seriousness of his descriptions. 


“The Peace of Utrecht.’’ * 

THE treaty of Utrecht, by which Great Britain acquired 
the entire coast of North America, north of her own colo- 
nies, and all the islands except Cape Breton, marks an im- 
portant step in English colonial history, and affords there- 
fore a natural subject for an American historian. ‘To make 
the treaty intelligible, a history of the war which led to it 
was necessary, and as this war grew out of one of the most 
confused and perplexing of genealogical disputes, a long 
and detailed introduction properly leads up to the history of 
the war itself. The five first chapters of the volume before 
us, about fifty pages, contain a good summary of these pre- 
liminary events, chiefly those of the reign of Louis XIV. 
With the sixth chapter begins the account of the condition 
of things and the events that led directly to the war of the 
Spanish Succession. The complicated genealogical ques- 
tions which were involved in this war are stated clearly and 
with sufficient fulness in Chapter VII. Especiallyewe are 
glad to find, on page 54, a distinct statement of the fact 
that Anne of Austria made as formal and complete a renun- 
ciation of any claim of succession to the Spanish throne on 
her marriage to Louis XIII. as her niece Maria Therese 
did, on her marriage to Louis XIV. This is a fact of de- 
cisive importance, of which Macaulay, in his one-sided 
essay, makes no mention, and which we do not remember to 
have seen stated distinctly by any English author. It isa 
pity that Mr. Gerard has not provided a genealogical table 
to this chapter. Such a table tells clearly without any ex- 
planation what it requires a great many words to make at 
all intelligible. We are sorry that Mr. Gerard has fallen. 
into the bad habit of making paragraphs of single sen- 
tences. It may appear at first sight that such short par- 
agraphs catch the eye more readily, and thus impress them- 
selves more emphatically upon the mind than longer 
ones. But the contrary is the fact. Emphasis is precisely 
what they miss, every sentence standing by itself, with no 
organic connection with its fellows. A paragraph is as real 
an entity as a sentence, and a well-constructed paragraph 
impresses its emphasis by its very construction. 


* The Peace of Utrecht: A Historical Review. By James W. Gerard. $8- 
New York®: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Chicago: Callaghan & Co, 
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“ The Fall of Constantinople.” * 

ON THE WHOLE, Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ remains 
the greatest historical work in the English language, if we 
consider its breadth, depth, infinite patience in the study of 
authorities, and substantial accuracy, even in view of the 
vast accumulation of new historical material within the past 
hundred years. But there must be, of course, special his- 
tories of many of the periods or events covered by Gibbon, 
and in some matters his statements must be controverted or 
disproved. Thus, on the single topic of the management of 
the Fourth Crusade, and its relation to the growth of mod- 
ern Turkey, fully a score of important works have appeared, 
within a few years, in German and French. The new work 
by Mr. Edwin Pears makes many of their conclusions ac- 
‘cessible to English readers, and also embodies the results of 
original research on original lines. Into the many intricate 
details of the management of the Crusade we cannot here 
enter; much more important is Mr. Pears’ earnest and 
elaborate argument that the armed attack upon the Greek 
Christians by the Roman Christians was the means of bring- 
ing the unspeakable Turk into Europe, and that the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople in the Thirteenth Century led to 
its capture by the Ottomans in the Fifteenth. Constanti- 
nople was the key of Europe; it battled bravely and well 
against Asia, and yielded only to an attack in the rear, thus 
weakening Christianity and giving Mohammedanism a hold 
on Europe, and, indeed, ‘ letting ‘Asia loose upon Europe.’ 
* The conquest of Constantinople was the first great blunder 
committed by the West in dealing with the Eastern question ’ 
(p. xiii). ‘The crime of the Fourth Crusade handed over 
‘Constantinople and the Balkan peninsula to six centuries of 
barbarism’ (p. 413). 

The interest of this historical argument, and its bearing 
upon contemporary questions, are obvious. We think the 
author proves his case, and furnishes an impressive argu- 
ment for Christian charity. The literary style is quite 
good. The book sadly needs a chronological register at the 
head of the page. 





Dick Doyle’s Diary. + 

Tuis is a very imposing title for so jolly, rakish, off-hand 
a chronicle of boyish experience as the diary of Master Dick 
Doyle. He grew up and became Richard Doyle, the cele- 
brated draughtsman and caricaturist, who illustrated Thack- 
etay, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, Ruskin and Locker, and was 
known to all England through his connection with Punch. 
He was but fifteen when he began to keep this diary to 
please his father. It opens January 1st, 1840, with the 
usual boyish misdemeanor of getting up late illuminating the 
first page. All through the year Master Doyle is forced to 
reprove himself for this little peccadillo. The writer of this 
delightful diary was a son of John Doyle, an artist of con- 
siderable reputation, who gained an added notoriety as the 
author of certain satirical political drawings known as the 
HB sketches. Master Dick was one of a family of seven, 
five boys and two girls, whose games and occupations, all of 
them more or less artistic or literary in character, are charm- 
ingly described by himself, with a boy’s naive unconscious- 
ness. He was a clever boy, but he was far from being a 
prig- He had, on the other hand, little in common with 
the youthful British athlete. He did his lessons with his 
tutor ; drew constantly and even had some of his drawings 
reproduced on speculation ; went to concerts and to listen 
to bands ; attended military reviews, which he adored ; and 
‘cherished a devotion to his Queen and her Consort which 
his compatriots might do well to imitate. For Master Dick 
was undoubtedly Irish, by ancestry at least. The flashes of 
genuine wit that gleam through his diary, his personal en- 
thusiasms, his love of the spectacular side of life, his gay 


* The Fall of Constantinople ; being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Edwin 
Pears, LL.B. $2.50. New York : Harper & Bros. 

t+ A Journal kept by Richard Doyle in the Year 1840. Illustrated with several 
hundred Sketches by the Author. ith an Introduction by J. H. Pollen, and a Por- 
trait. $7.50. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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good humor and high spirits do not belong to the tempera- 
mental scheme of the youthful Briton. He regarded every- 
thing in the nature of a public ceremony as having been 
gotten up for his especial benefit, to delight his eyes and to 
give him material for sketches. If the Queen of England 
went out for an airing, there was Master Dick Doyle dodg- 
ing about in his tasselled cap and schoolboy tunic, ready to 
take Her Majesty down on paper and stick her into his 
diary. If the Duke of Wellington rode out to review a sec- 
tion of the British army, Master Doyle was on hand to hear 
what he had to say for himself. Master Dick loathed danc- 
ing-masters, and the great sorrow of his life was that he had 
to take dancing-lessons. What makes his diary so immensely 
enjoyable is the mingling of public concerns with private mat- 
ters in its fantastic paragraphs. The statement that the family 
dog has four puppies appears in pleasing juxtaposition with 
the political affairs of the British nation, Master Doyle was 
no mean critic of art and music, and his descriptive ability, 
as illustrated by his accounts of his visits to the Tower of 
London and to the Roval Academy, was almost equal to his 
talent for drawing. The fact that the diary appears in fac- 
simile manuscript form adds much to its interest. The 
drawings are very clever and show not only marked natural 
talent, but an acquaintance with art-principles seldom 
found ina boy of fifteen. His knowledge of the human 
figure and of the anatomy of animals is especially noticeable 
in his sketches of reviews, which are full of spirited action. 
He possessed a natural instinct for composition of line, 
which shows in every stroke of his pen. It was doubtless 
this facility which led him to mature as a draughtsman 
rather than as a painter. The boy-artist builded better than 
he knew when he kept this diary, for he has given the world 
an admirable picture of London life in the year that saw the 
marriage of England’s Queen and the appearance of ‘ Mas- 
ter Humphrey’s Clock ’ in monthly parts. 





Minor Notices 

‘THE DutTcH SCHOOL of Painting,’ by Henry Havard, is 
the least meritorious work thus far issued in Cassell’s Fine 
Art Library. The name of the author is so identified with tiol- 
land, and he has done so much to advance the claims of the 
country to artistic consideration, that it seems almost strange 
that his review of the great Dutch masters should be so unap- 
preciative and unenthusiastic. He gives us merely a collection 
of well-known facts in a convenient form for purposes of refer- 
ence. His estimates of different painters are purely conven- 
tional. Remembering the charm of spirit and expression infused 
by Wauters and Fromentin into their books on the great Flem- 
ish masters, one cannot forgive Havard for presenting _ a 
succession of dry biographical notices to his readers. ‘The first 
chapter, in which he analyzes the atmospheric quality of the 
Dutch landscape, is more interesting than the others, and his 
remarks on the origin and tendencies of the Dutch school of 
painting are not without aptness. The closing paragraphs, in 
which the Dutch art of the Nineteenth Century is dismissed with 
contemptuous curtness, are unworthy of any serious art critic, 
and especially of one who possesses so solid a reputation for dis- 
criminating judgment as Henry Havard. Putting aside oil- 
painting, when we consider that one of the most important art- 
developments of contemporary Europe lies in the school of 
Dutch water-color impressionism, we can not forgive M. Ha- 
vard for the almost Philistine attitude he assumes towards the 
modern pictorial expression of Holland. 





* RULING LIGHTS,’ a perpetual calendar, by E. N. Little (Bos- 
ton: A. L. Cassino $1.50), is certainly the most original cal- 
endar of the year. In fact, its mystical significance and its 
complicated mechanism are pe ge to frighten the average 
mind into —_os a calendar of the esthetic nursery order. 
The tablet is formed of large diamond-shaped cards set on a 
silver stand. The cards are in blue, white and silver, with land- 
scapes representing different seasons, Various symbols are 
printed in silver, such as the sun, moon and stars, and Hebrew 
texts. The firmament forms the ground of each card, and on 
each there are seven blue birds. The days of the week form a 
tablet of medallions strung on a silver wire at the left hand of 
the top of the large cards. At the right are medallions giving 
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the days of the month. Both sets carry out the mystical ideas 
expressed on the large cards. This is a good calendar for a 
professional fortune-teller. 





THis year Louisa M. Alcott begins a new series of children’s 
books, under the title of ‘ Lulu’s Library’ (Roberts Brothers). 
It contains a dozen of her best short stories, only three of which 
have hitherto been published. They are bright, full of fun, and 
with a great aeal of child wisdom. The boys and girls who 
have read Miss Alcott’s books from year to year will hail this 
volume with as much delight as they have any of its predecessors, 
for it has all the qualities which have made her books so enter- 
taining.——-FrRom Ginn & Company comes ‘ Those Dreadful 
Mouse Boys,’ a double story for young and old. It is modelled 
after the old animal fables, and relates the adventures of a family 
of mice. The mouse boys might have been human boys quite 
as well, for their naughty tricks are those which a great many 
human boys indulge in to the discomfort of older persons. The 
story is well told, is often very amusing, and contains a good 
deal of practical wisdom for those children who are quick 
enough to see it.——‘ WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL’ for 1886 isa 
series of interesting stories, biographies and papers on natural 
history, all designed for the entertainment and profit of the young. 
It is bountifully illustrated, and in an attractivemanner. Though 
very miscellaneous in its contents, the volume cannot but prove 
to be attractive as a holiday book. 





* PAINTERS of the Italian Renaissance,’ by Edith Healy (Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co. $5), is written nominally for youthful read- 
ers, and the author has dedicated it to the young people of the 
United States, but grown persons may learn much from it, or 
May on occasion revive forgotten knowledge. The writer 
gives in the introduction a simple, concise account of early art, 
bringing its development. down to the time of Cimabue. She 
groups the principal Italian painters into those of central Italy, 
northern Italy and the Bolognese school. Each painter is made 
the subject of a short, picturesque and well-arranged biography, 
which includes a mention of his principal works. The author 
writes in an interesting way and as one who has studied care- 
fully the art-authorities to which she refers. Inspite of careless 
proof-reading and some grammatical errors, the book is very 
acceptable. The illustrations alone would make it valuable. 
They consist of twenty-five copper-plate engravings by T. de 
Marc, some of which, such as Masaccio’s Old Man, the Botti- 
celli Virgin, Mantequa’s dead Christ and Gian Bellini’s Madonna, 
are works of art. 





‘ Wide Awake Art Prints’ (D. Lothrop & Co.) are a series of 
photogravure reproductions of original pictures belonging to 
Wide Awake. Since the first of October they have been issued 
fortnightly, and it is the intention of the proprietors of the maga- 
zine to continue their publication for some time. They are 
printed in monochrome tints, after the French manner, on fine 
India paper. The plates already published are ‘ Little Brown 
Maiden,’ after Kate Greenaway—the original water-color of 
which is said to be the only painting by Miss Greenaway in 
America ; ‘On Nantucket Shore,’ by F. Childe Hassam, which 
shows the truth of light and atmosphere peculiar to this artist’s 
work ; ‘In Grandmother’s Garden,’ a quaint and attractive 
American genre in W. T. Smedley’s best vein ; a cleverly-con- 
ceived and executed composition by Edmund H. Garrett, called 
‘The Dream-Pedler ;’ and two charming decorative subjects 
by F. H. Lungren—‘ Morning’ and ‘ Evening.’ The reproduc- 
tions are skilfully executed and the plates are likely to be of 
much use in the way of popular art-education, either technical 
or general. 





ParT II. of ‘ Architectural Studies,’ edited by F. A. Wright 
(Wm. T. Comstock), is devoted to store-fruits and interior de- 
tails. The plates are of a practical character, thoroughly mod- 
ern in style, and well adapted to ordinary needs. They are 
printed in loose sheets, and each plate is accompanied by ex- 
planatory text. Many of the designs are very attractive, and if 
practically applied would do much to beautify our street-archi- 
tecture. This series of studies is doing much to popularize good 
and unpretentious architecture. 





‘ TURNER, THE ARTIST,’ by the Rev. S. A. Swaine (Cassell & 
Co.), is one of the latest issues in the World’s Workers Series. 
It gives the sage facts and episodes in the life of the great 
English master of landscape art, for the benefit of intelligent 
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young people. The book is written from the standpoint of a 
layman and not a particularly scholarly one, It is the kind of 
gossiping biography that meets with popular favor, and fills|a 
certain place in elementary art-education fairly enough. 





Still is it Night. 
(MIDNIGHT, FEBRUARY I9-20, 1885.) 


STILL is it night. 

The thought which moved my heart but now hath gone, 
But with the light 

It must return—I will await the dawn. 


’Tis winter still ; 

The world is cold as yet ; so late the snow 
Lies on the hill, 

The footsteps of the waking hour so slow. 


Yet one may hear 

The soundless music of the frozen stream 
By bending near : 

Thus joy is mingled in this sorrow’s dream. 


Shall I repine ? 

At all times—somewhere on this turning earth— 
The sun doth shine ; 

The death of hope must be the new hope’s birth. 


If then the shade 

Must ever fall where I shall chance to be, 
And I have made 

The shadow mine—still must it comfort me. 


Still shall I climb, 

Even though the stars shine not on my sharp way : 
Sometime—sometime 

That upland I will gain, and find the day. 


And if God’s grace 

Hath closed the path, yet my last step shall be 
With my dead face 

Turned to that land which I have longed to see. 


Rosert BuRNS WILSON. 





The Lounger 


I HAVE often noticed and remarked on the peculiar cancet 
stamp used by the Boston Post Office. If you remember, it is a 
series of horizontal lines that look not unlike bars of music with- 
out the notes. These lines cover the face of a single stamp 
and run half-way along the top of the envelope. I called the 
attention of an impecunious professional writer to this post-mark 
the other day, and he explained it most satistactorily. ‘ Don’t 
you know what it is for?’ said he. ‘How very dull of you. 
More literary aspirants send their wares to Boston than to any 
other city in the United States, and the postmaster invented this 
in order to cancel at one blow the long row of stamps necessary 
in returning rejected manuscripts.’ I thought this an admira- 
ble solution of the mystery, and the device itself highly credit- 
able to the ingenuity of the Boston postmaster. 





In the 7ribune lately I found a very interesting letter on the 
late George Moreland Crawford, the Paris correspondent of 
the London Daily News. Mr. Crawford enjoyed the privilege 
ot being an intimate friend of ‘Thackeray’s, and he had the pleas- 
ure of nursing that great novelist through a long illness, at his 
rooms in Lincoln’s Inn. When ‘ Pendennis’ was published, 
Thackeray sent a copy of that inimitable story to Crawford with 
the following letter :—! 7 


You will find much to remind you of old talks and faces—of Wil- 
liam John O'Connell, Jack Sheehan and Andrew Archedecne—in this 
book. There is something of you in Warrington, but he is not fit to 
hold a candle to you, for, taking you all round, you are the most 
genuine fellow that ever strayed from a better world into this. You 
don’t smoke, and he is a consumed smoker of tobacco. Bordeaux 
and port were your favorites at ‘ the Deanery ’ and ‘ the Garrick,’ an¢ 
War, is always guzzling beer. But he has your honesty, and like- 
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you could not posture if he tried. You have a strong affinity for the 
Irish. May you some day find an Irish girl to lead you to matri- 
mony. There’s no such good wite as a daughter of Erin. 


December 26 1885 





_ As Warrington is supposed by many to be Thackeray's favor- 
ite among his characters, this speaks well for Mr. Crawford. I 
had an idea, shared by a good many others, that Thackeray 
himself was Warrington, but this letter would seem to sett!e the 
question. The 7ridune’s correspondent adds : 


William John O’Connell was Captain Costigan, Miss Fotheringay’s 
father; Jack Sheehan was Captain Shandy, editor of ‘the journal 
written by gentlemen for gentlemen,’ and Andrew Archedecne was 
Mr. Foker, who did not belong to ‘ the Deanery,’ but was in the habit 
of drinking at ‘the Duke of Devonshire’ public house, near Covent 
Garden, with William John O’Connell. He was small in stature and 
eccentric in his mode of dressing, drove mail coaches as an amateur, 
loved fighting dogs, game cocks and the prize ring. He has a large 
estate in Norfork. The noblemen on the staff of Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette (not Mr. Stead’s, but the one that existed only in Thackeray’s 
brain) were Lords WiJliam and Henry Lennox and a brother of the 
Duke of St. Albans. Jack Sheehan used to say: ‘His name of 
Beauclerc is a misnomer, for he is always in a fog and never clear 
about anything.” ‘The Deanery’ was a snug old-fashioned public 
house, near St. Paul’s, and that cenac/e derived its name from the fact 
that it was presided over by Barham, the author of ‘ The Ingoldsby 
Legends,’ who was a canon of the neighboring cathedral. 





So Messrs. Howells, James and the author of ‘Cape Cod 
Folks’ have famous precedent for drawing their characters from 
life—if they do what they are accused of doing. I don’t see 
where a novelist is going to get material if he does not draw 
from life. An invented character would be something like a 
rag-baby : it might seem like the real thing at first flush, but it 
wouldn’t bear analysis. Photographic copies from life are not 
desirable, nor is it fair to choose names that are simply a play 
upon real names, but to take striking traits of character from 
actual people is certainly a legitimate privilege of the fictionist. 





Mrs. Alexander Gilchrist. 


To THE EpitTors oF THE CRITIC: 


After an illness of which the length and the severity were 
too much concealed from her friends by her energy and 
courage, Mrs. Anne Gilchrist—whom a two-years’ residence 
amongst you made known to many Americans—died on 
Sunday, Nov. 28, at Keats’s Corner, Hampstead, London. 
The reading public in England knew her name chiefly be- 
cause she had been so much associated with her husband in 
the production of that Life of William Blake which is the 
admitted authority upon its subject. It knew her name, 
too, a little because she was the writer of a book on Mary 
Lamb, in the Eminent Women Series. And it had profited 
often, without knowing it, by her anonymous writings. But 
as never in a single line of which she was the author did 
Mrs, Gilchrist consider chiefly her chances of mere popu- 
larity—as she was above all things a single-minded literary 
artist and a profound and original thinker—she was denied 
the obvious commercial successes that may fall pretty easily 
to a William Black or a Samuel Smiles. Her writings are ad- 
mirable in thoroughness, in fearlessness, in sincerity. The 
penetration of her mind was displayed by her treatment of 
Blake. The readiness of her sympathy even with the 
smaller and weaker practitioners of literature by her treatise 
on a scarcely worthy subject—Mary Lamb. But what was 
more remarkable about Mrs. Gilchrist than any of her writ- 
ings was the union of reverence and high fearlessness with 
which she approached the consideration of social, moral and 
religious questions. That was even more apparent than her 
visible fertility of intellectual resource. If she was an in- 
structive or entertaining acquaintance, she was one of the 
steadiest and most charming of friends. She was the friend 
of Carlyle, the friend of Rossetti, the friend of Walt Whit- 
man. The upper air of Letters and of Art she breathed 
always as a native and not asa visitor. Yet her mind was 
actively concerned with the progress of those classes for 
whom Literature does not exist, and by whom Art is con- 
ceived only as aluxurious amusement of the di/ettanti, She 
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had something to urge even in favor of the Philistine and 
the Puritan, though her mind was divided from theirs as it 
were by miles of mountain and leagues of impassable sea. 
To her friends her loss is irreparable. Unexpectedly to 
most of them she has started on that of which her especial 
poet has written as ‘ the Voyage of Death ’—a voyage, Walt 
Whitman has said also, ‘ towards the best, towards some- 
thing great.’ FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
BuRLINGTON CiuB, Lonpon, Dec. 9. 





[J. S., in The Academy.) 

ON Sunday last [Nov. 29] there died at Hampstead Mrs. Anne 
Gilchrist, a lady well known to a small literary circle, both in 
England and in America. Mrs. Gilchrist, whose maiden name 
was Burrows, was born April 25, 1828. In 1851 she married 
Alexander Gilchrist, the author of the Lives of Etty and William 
Blake. Her literary studies, fostered by daily companionship. 
with her husband and not allowed to be thrust aside by domestic 
duties, first bore fruit in an article on ‘Our Nearest Relation,” 
published in A// the Year Round in May, 1859, which article 
attracted the attention of Dickens, who showed it to the Carlyles. 
She continued, now and again, to contribute articles on scientific 
and other subjects to magazines, among others one on ‘ The 
Indestructibility of Force,’ published in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
March, 1861. Her husband died in 1861, leaving his second 
and chief work, ‘ The Life of William Blake,’ unfinished. In 
spite of new parental responsibilities thus cast on her, she set to 
work with characteristic resolution to finish the biography—a by 
no means small undertaking. Indeed, the editing of this, as 
well as the second edition, for which she wrote a memoir of her 
husband, was a heavy and responsible task. Carlyle, in ac- 
knowledging a copy of the second edition, wrote: “ Your own 
little Preface is all that is proper. Could but the Queen of these 
realms have been as queenlike in her widowhood !’ 

Mrs. Gilchrist was early attracted to the writings of Walt 
Whitman, and, in 1869, published ‘A Woman’s Estimate of 
Walt Whitman’ in The Radical, a now defunct American jour- 
nal. She stayed with her children in America from 1876 to 
1879, enjoying the close friendship of her favorite poet, as well 
as the intimacy of other well-known American writers. It was 
during this sojourn that she wrote ‘ Glimpses ot a New England 
Village,’ a bright bit of description that appeared in Blackwood’ s 
Magazine \ast year. In 1883 she published the work by which 
she will be long remembered by discerning readers—her 
thoughttul and sympathetic ‘Life of Mary Lamb.’ Her last 
and, in some respects, most thoughtful essay, ‘ A Confession of 
Faith,’ appeared only a few months ago in a London magazine, 
She was engaged when her last illness mastered her strength on 
some personal reminiscences of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, whose 
neighbor and intimate friend she was during some years of their 
residence in their last Chelsea home. Mrs. Gilchrist had for 
some years had grave apprehensions that her life was doomed, 
but showed her characteristic bravery in maintaining an excep- 
tional brightness of spirit and manner, hiding the baneful secret 
even from her own children. To those who had the privilege of 
knowing her well, these fated last years will always seem a mar- 
vel of quiet heroism, and of noble resolution to be energetically 
active under the most depressing conditions. Her gifts and 
attractions in the chosen society that she loved were many and 
rare. She combined in an unusual degree the qualities of mature 
wisdom, fine literary tact, and a perfect womanly sweetness of 
temper. It was a treat, which the more crowded haunts of the 
literary world can hardly afford, to hear her discourse of men 
and books, of both of which her knowledge was wide and accu- 
rate, and her estimates at once sympathetic and discerning. 
She leaves children who will cherish her memory as one who 
united to all her intellectual gifts the tenderness and wise solici- 
tude of a perfect mother. 


In Favor of Free Art. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

If this tax is levied for revenue, it is not required by the coun- 
try ; if for protection of American artists, they do not desire it ; 
if for the benefit of the public, it is injurious and not beneficial 
to them ; if for the development of art and education among our 
people, it is a grievous blunder. It is indeed difficult to see 
upon what ground it can be justified, or what possible advantage 
can accrue trom it either to American artists or to the American 
public. As far as it produces any effect, it is to exclude the best 
work of all foreign artists, and thereby to hinder the proper de- 
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velopment of art in our country, and to deprive all who are 
interested in art of the best means of study and improvement. 
The result of this is to force our artists to seek abroad those op- 
portunities and advantages which are denied to them at home. 

Hitherto, in all countries and ages, a free admission of foreign 
works of art has not only been permitted by every government, 
but has been desired and courted. Great galleries and schools 
‘of art have been established with a view of raising the standard 
of art, developing the genius and resources of the nation, and 
adding the grace of beauty to its civilization. America alone 
has weighted art with heavy taxation, and founded as a nation 
neither galleries nor schools of art; and yet it expects art to 
flourish and develop to its full flower, not only without encour- 
“agement and assistance, but in defiance of opposition and almost 
prohibitive taxes. The only apparent ground for sustaining this 
duty of 30 fer cent is that art is a luxury. I claim, on the con- 
trary, that it is a necessity for any great nation. It is a necessity, 
as all high culture, as all advanced learning, as all that refines 
and elevates and charms and gives beauty and grace to life and 
thought, are necessary. What is a nation without these higher 
graces and accomplishments ? 

This tax is not justified by any necessity on the part of the 
‘Government. Its revenues are more than ample without it. Is 
it then required by policy? On the contrary, it is impolitic and 
‘offensive. It professes to protect the artist, while in fact it op- 
presses him. It professes to assist the development of art, while 
an fact it handicaps it. It operates as a prohibition virtually to 
all the higher and better works of art, by which the public could 
be educated and the artist trained, while it practically leaves the 
‘country open to the influx of all the poorest and commonest and 
cheapest products of foreign art, and thus degrades its taste, and 
hinders its artistic growth. 

It is also offensive. \Vhile foreign contries have without ex- 
ception opened freely to us their galleries and schools of art and 
studios, granting us every opportunity of study and enjoyment, 
‘opening their annual exhibitions to us, generously offering us 
mot only the privilege of there exhibiting our pictures and stat- 
‘ues, but even entitling us to compete for their prizes and rewards 
‘on an equal footing with their native artists, we, in return for 
this generous welcome and hospitality, have shut our own doors 
in their faces, laid a grievous tax upon the importation of all the 
works of foreign artists, and made an offensive and injurious dis- 
crimination in favor of our own. And at whose beck and call 
is this done? Who desires it? Where is the artist, worthy of 
the name of artist, who will publicly avow that he considers this 
just, fair, or in any way desirable? It is certainly not done 
for the benefit, or in accordance with the desire, of American 
artists ; and it would be difficult to say at whose desire and for 
whose benefit, or at whose instigation, so injurious, unnecessary 
and offensive a tax has been laid. 

It cannot be too strongly impressed on the American people, 
nor too often reiterated, that art and manufactures stand on en- 
‘tirely different grounds. Protection, heavy duties, even exclusion 
from our markets of all foreign manufactures, may result in 
‘enabling us finally to compete successfully with other countries, 
—to create at home works identical with those manufactured 
abroad, —equal to them, superior to them, not to be distinguished 
from thera—whatever you will. I do not enter into this question 
as far as manufactures are concerned. But what is possible in 
manufactures is not possible in art. Not all the protection at 
home and exclusion abroad that is possible, or even imaginable, 
will ever make another Titian, Rembrandt or Veronese, or 
‘another Reynolds or Vandyke—or, in a word, another any body 
in art. Each artist is himself. You cannot go on manufactur- 
ing his works as you can a kind of sheeting or woolen fabric. 
If yowwant a Vandyke, it is Vandyke alone who can supply it ; 
‘you cannot enable Brown and Robinson to paint it, by exclud- 
ing from our country all Vandykes, and so disabling even Brown 
and Robinson from knowing and seeing and studying any one 
‘of his works. 

I am perfectly aware that I do but repeat the same views and 
arguments that I have previously fully set forth in the two peti- 
‘tons drawn up by me and signed and enforced by the resident 
American artists in Rome, and ] will therefore say no more on 
this branch of the subject, except to express an earnest hope 
that, in conformity that the universal and oft-reiterated wish of 
the American artists, Congress will see fit at the earliest possible 
‘opportunity to abolish this tax. 

There is, however, another point arising out of the construc- 
‘tion of the statute levying this tax on which I wish to say a few 
-words. It is authoritatively stated in some of the American 
‘papers that the Attorney General of the United States has ex- 
pressed an opinion that the phrase ‘ American artists’ (who by 
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the statute are exempted from the tax) is to be construed as not 
including those who are resident abroad, but as applicable only 
to those who are working in America, and that ‘an artist be- 
longs to the country where he pursues his art.’ This has the 
merit at least of novelty. Indeed, it is so original, and, in my 
opinion, so totally untenable from any point of view, legal or 
other, that [ cannot believe any Attorney General of the United 
States can possibly have made sucharuling. Procceding upon 
the admission that he did so rule, let us consider the question. 

The statute, after levying the tax of 30 fer cent on works of 
art imported into America, makes the following exception (Sect. 
2005): ‘ The importation of the following articles shall be ex- 
empt from duty : works of art, paintings, statuary, fountains and 
other works of art, the production of American artists. But the 
fact of such production must be verified by the certificate of any 
Consul or Minister of the United States endorsed upon the writ- 
ten declaration of the artist.’ The question resolves itself into 
two branches : (1) What are the works here referred to as sub- 
ject to or exempted from duty? (2) What .construction is to be 
given to the phrase ‘ American artists’ ? ; 

As to the first question it is plain that the statute only applies 
to works imported into the United States from aéroad, whether 
by foreign or native artists. The clause has no reference to any 
works executed in the United States either by foreign or Ameri- 
can artists. In regard to these there is no duty, and there is no 
importation. The works imported which are by foreign artists 
are taxed 30 fer cent. The works by American artists are specif- 
ically exempted from all taxation. The essential feature of all 
these works is that they shall have been executed abroad by 
artists resident abroad during their execution—unless we sup- 
pose the absurdity that being executed in the United States they 
are sent abroad to be imported back into the United States ; and 
even this will not do, for in order to obtain the certificate re- 
quired, from the Consul or Minister, the additional absurdity is 
implied, that the artist himself, after executing his work at home, 
must carry it abroad, or follow it abroad, in order to get it im- 
ported, and obtain the certificate—and subject it to the tax. 

I think therefore there can be no question that this clause con- 
templates the fact that American artists do reside abroad for a 
longer or shorter space of time, and during their residence 
abroad execute ‘ paintings, statuary, fountains, and other works 
of art,’ to be imported into the United States ; that, being resi- 
dent abroad, they must apply for a certificate that they are 
American artists and that the works imported are their own 
works. If an American executing a work abroad, in some coun- 
try where he is resident for the time being, be not an ‘ American 
artist’ under the meaning of this clause, and thereby exempted 
from duty on his works, who are the ‘ American artists’ who are 
exempted ? Plainly they do not exist. There cannot, for in- 
stance, be any sculptor executing any work himself abroad with- 
out residing abroad during its execution—unless he can be in 
two places at once. But, according to the alleged view of the 
Attorney General, ‘an artist belongs to the country where he 
pursues his art.’ If, then, while he is an American citizen he 
paints in Paris, he is a French artist; if in Rome, a Roman 
artist. How did he obtain this power ot holding both nationali- 
ties. Undoubtedly he is a foreigner in each foreign country, 
without the rights, privileges or responsibilities of a citizen or 
a subject ; and he is recognized and treated solely as a for- 
eigner ; and as undoubtedly he is still an American citizen, de- 
spite all the Attorney General may say. , 

And this leads us to the second question—Who are ‘ American 
artists ?’ Can it be seriously pretended that an American citizen, 
who is also an artist by profession, is not an American artist 
wherever he may reside? Does he cease to be an American by 
residing abroad, or travelling abroad ? I take it as indisputable 
in law that an American native-born citizen, wherever he may 
reside, or however long he may reside in a foreign country, re- 
mains an American citizen, and is entitled to all his rights and 
privileges as such, and burdened with all his responsibilities, 
unless he has renounced his allegiance to his own country, and 
formally declared his allegiance to another country of which he 
becomes a citizen and subject.S Until that allegiance is re- 
nounced, not only he but his children born abroad are Ameri- 
cans,fthough they may never have been in the country. So also 
by this very clause all the works of his hand and mind are recog- 
nized as American. : ; 

No decision of any Attorney General can deprive him of his 
citizenship, any more than it can prevent him from being an 
artist. So long as by the laws of his country he is an American, 
is it possible to maintain, with gravity, that an artist resident 
abroad is not an American artist ? Congress alone can deprive 
him of his rights of citizenship by passing a general law on the 
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subject ; but Congress has not done this, and until it does I think 
we may laugh at all such pretences as that alleged to be set up 
by the Attorney General. All all events, we shall not resign our 
rights at his fiat. 

But all this is hair-splitting. There can be no question in the 
mind of any sane man, or so one would think, that the plain 
meaning of this clause is that the works of foreign artists are 
taxed 30 fer cent and that those of American artists are free of 
all duty—and that ‘ American artists’ are any Americans who 
are artists, wherever they reside. This seems to me to be the 
simple, commonsense construction of the whole clause. 

I hope before the next session closes that this obnoxious law 
will be erased from the Statute Book, and that art will be free— 
as free in our own Republic as it still is in all the monarchies of 
Europe. Ours is a great country, and its children are justly 
proud of it, but let us not forget that odlesse oblige. 

PALAZZO BARBERINI, ROME, Nov. 21. W. W. Story. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

ON my return I find your circular regarding the tariff on 
works of art. Please place me on record as endorsing in the 
strongest possible manner the removal of the entire duty now 
imposed on pictures—and that all works of art, whether on can- 
vas, paper, or wood, or of marble, bronze, iron or ivory, should 
be included therein. 


NEW YorRK, Dec. 20, 1885. F, HOPKINSON SMITH. 





To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

My mite to your interesting discussion on tie tariff is a sad 
and sober fact. The official reports (in cheap stiff covers) of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, not published by any book firm, not 
for sale as are other books at the stores, not issued at any profit, 
are made to pay regular book-rate duty. These publications, 
issued once or twice a year, are reports of the antiquities (ad- 
mitted free) discovered, and of the direct work of exploration 
which disclosed the antiquities, and, as in the achievements of 
M. Naville and Mr. Petrie, added important data to Egyptian, 
Hellenic and Biblical archeology. Moreover, numbers of the 
reports go to the libraries through the scholars receiving them, 
and the officers and the committee of the Fund give their ser- 
vices gratuitously to the cause. As the collection of the duty on 
‘Pithom’ annoyed many, I shall pay it on ‘ Tanis, No. I.’ 
{Zoan), just received and to be distributed. A ‘ barbarism’ 
is the word Mr. J. R. Lowell applied to the above sad fact, 
which I communicated to him. Wo. C. WINSLOW, 

Boston, Dec. 21. Vice-Pres’t Egypt Exploration Fund. 





Walter Crane on Ugliness. 
[From Zhe Pall Mall Gazette.] 

SOME critics who have favored me with their comments on my 
paper on ‘ Art v. Commercialism,’ read the other day before the 
Fabian Society, appear to imply in their humorous or sarcastic 
way that it is my deliberate opinion that to restore art to whole- 
some conditions we have only to make a clean sweep of the re- 
sults of centuries of mechanical invention—of the very means 
of communication and of production! That, however, it is 
obvious, would satisfy no one. No man in his senses, certainly 
no Socialist, supposes that even if some of the methods and 
effects of commercialism were done away with, while the causes 
were untouched—while the system remained the same—we 
should be in a better case. It would be about as rational as to 
expect to improve the design of a watch face by taking out the 
works. Besides, there is nothing in many of these things, in 
themselves, opposed, of necessity, either to art or beauty. 
Under a rational, just, and economical system (while waste of 
labor would not be tolerated), they might be made to contribute 
directly or indirectly to both. 

Everything which is of real service to humanity must conduce 
to its ultimate well-being. Steam-engines and factories, electric 
telegraphs and railways, are only advantages, in so far as they 
answer to certain needs. They are but the mechanical nerves, 
ducts, vents and digestive apparatus, of a highly artificial state of 
society. They are, at the best, but means to an end-—that, I sup- 
pose, every one will grant, To exalt the means in theinselves, 
to put forward these things in their present aspect, as objects of 
beauty, or as subjects for art, is much the same as to recom- 
mend artists to depict the interior organization of the human 
body, as being more essential and expressive than the study of 
the beauty ps. character of the external frame and countenance. 
I am quite ready to admit that there may be an accidental beauty 
of effect to be found in the most unpromising directions, and 
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associated with things in themselves quite detestable ; but then 
this beauty of effect is due to other causes—to the sun and the 


mist, for instance. They are the artists in such cases, and 
artists working under disadvantages. 

It is, of course, under the present system of things, taken for 
granted that these supports and sca‘ffoldings of material exist- 
ence must of necessity be hideous. Fearful but necessary de- 
formities of our industrial organism, like the three spinners in 
the old German story, who—corresponding to their mode of 
dividing their labor—were distinguished one with a hare-lip, the 
other with an enlarged thumb, while the third had an abnorm- 
ally developed foot. True emblem of our modern industrial 
system, indeed! Of course, too, there is positively no help for 
this hideousness, as there is no help for the misery under the 
system ot profit-grinding, of which it is part and parcel. If we 
are indifferent to the hideous and hopeless lives our wage-slaves 
are compelled to live, is it surprising we should be indifferent 
to the ugliness of the places where they live and move and have 
their being ? Let us beware of a philanthropy which would 
endeavor to make hell’s chimneys consume their own smoke, 
while it left the victims to writhe in the flames. Socialism wel- 
comes all inventions, all machinery, which properly tend to save 
labor in the production of the means of life; but they must 
really save labor, and not merely increase competition, or give 
the exclusive right of wealth to profit by them. 

A certain romance has already gathered about the railroad. 
The iron horse draws stifled humanity away from its grimy 
cities to the sweet country. There is no doubt the locomotive 
and the train is a thing, if not of beauty, certainly of wonder to 
the modern child, a thing full of mystery and excitement. The 
thread of steam winding amid the hills and woodlands has some- 
times a pretty elfect. Some one has written of the suggestive- 
ness of the thin lines of iron stretching away in long perspective. 
I am far from denying the suggestiveness, still less the usefulness, 
of arailway. Still, we do not want railways everywhere ; they 
are not ‘a joy for ever,’ and we know full well that it is only the 
thin partition of the chances of profit to shareholders which still 
preserves some quiet nooks of England from the shriek of the 
whistle. Despite Turner's spirited picture of the Great West- 
ern Railway, not to speak of Frith’s more modern instance, the 
train has, after all, been more useful to the literary artist—to the 
novelist -than to the painter. Even the railway, however wel- 
come as a means of deliverance from the dust and drouth of 
modern cities, almost sinks into a secondary place beside the 
bicycle and tricycle, when heavy transport and the migration of 
families is not concerned. But think of the irony of the situa- 
tion—that civilized life should only be tolerable in proportion to 
the number and effectiveness of the means of escape from.it ! 
And, really, that is what it is coming to, with humanity seeking 
rest—with the cash-and-comfort part of humanity, that is. It is 
always Hobson’s choice with the rest. 

But all roads lead to Rome, and we are everywhere brome 
face to face with the great question on which men of all ranks, 
all shades of opinion, all interests and pursuits, are making up 
their minds. Is it not true that art, beauty, and the develop- 
ment, well-being, and even the existence of the individual, are 
secondary to the production of wealth, under the present system 
of society? That is the gist of the matter. Everything turns 
upon it, and there is no escape, for with it is wrapped up not only 
the question of art, but the universal happiness and welfare ot 
humanity. 


An Artist on His Art. 


[An Interview with Mr. Watts, inj7he Pall Mail Gazette.) 

PEOPLE are saying this year of the Grosvenor Gallery that it 
no longer justifies its existence, and is merely an Academy on a 
smaller scale and of a second rate. Certainly the absence of 
Mr. Burne Jones from its walls deprives it of much of its 
peculiar interest ; but one function by no means to be ignored it 
still discharges this year—it enables the public to see Mr. 
Watts’s work. He does, indeed, still make a point of sending 
something to the Academy ; but if it were not tor Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s intervention the artist’s more serious and solid work 
would no longer be seen in any public exhibition. For the fol- 
lowing slight account of that work we are indebted to a visit 
which Mr. Watts kindly allowed one of our representatives to 
pay him a week or two ago in his studio :— 

There are excellent reasons, as will appear by-and-by, for the 
absence of Mr. Watts’s pictures from the usual exhibitions ; but 
there is this disadvantage about it, that it gives an undiscerning 
public an imperfect knowledge of the aims and achievements ot 
English art at the present day. For, whatever may be thought 
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about the execution of Mr. Watts’s subject pictures—whether 
we hold with M. Chesneau, for instance, that the plastic ele- 
ment is overpowered by the subject ; or whether we find in Mr. 
Watts’s manner of painting that ‘clearest expression which 
finds no sphere worthy of itselt and makes one ’— there can be 
no doubt about their fruitfulness in direction. There is some- 
thing in them, something capable of suggesting thought and in- 
spiring effort. ‘Here,’ one may say in Walt Whitman's words, 
‘the theme is creative and has vista. Here comes one among 
the well-beloved stone-cutters, and plans with decision and sci- 
ence, and sees the solid and beautiful forms where there are 
now no solid forms.’ For Mr. Watts alone almost among our 
leading painters holds up the banner of idealism in a realistic 
generation, and stands faithful to the belief that the business of 
a great painter is to attempt great themes, not to sublimate little 
ones—that it is better even to fail in showing the beauty of holi- 
ness than to succeed in showing the poetry of mud. 

It is to ideal pictures of this high aim that Mr. Watts has now 
entirely set himself. He had indeed sent of his own motion a 
portrait to the Academy and the Grosvenor respectively. ‘ But 
I! have ceased now,’ said Mr. Watts to our representative, * to 
paint portraits on commission, or as a matter of business, and 
am wholly intent on completing the series of ideal pictures to 
which ‘* Love and Death”’ and ‘‘ Time, Death, and Judgment ”’ 
belong.’ It is his concentration on works of this kind that ex- 
plains and justifies Mr. Watts’s reluctance to exhibit in the 
ordinary way. These are works, for one thing, which, as Mr. 
Watts says, are best painted very slowly, and which require 
much brooding over; it would be impossible to paint them 
properly if they had to be finished to time. And then, too, 
there is the inevitable temptation that besets exhibitors to please 
their patrons. ‘I have entirely banished all idea of public ex- 
hibition,’ says Mr. Watts, ‘from my mind, and strive to paint 
only, as the poets sing, ‘‘ because | must.’’ Yes, there is an 
exhibition of my pictures now in New York, at the Metropolitan 
Museum, but it is no commercial speculation of mine, and was 
not promoted at my suggestion. It was represented to me that 
the Americans were quite unaware of the existence of any mod- 
ern art other than Parisian, and that my pictures might be a 
useful corrective to this one-sided view, and so I consented. 
And so with the Grosvenor, this portrait here is all that I intend 
to send of my own accord ; but if Sir Coutts Lindsay comes and 
carries off any other pictures he finds about, | suppose he will 
have his way—just as my Whitechapel friends come every year 
and carry off some pictures for their Easter exhibition there. 
For the rest, my pictures hang in my gallery here at Little Hol- 
land House, where any one who likes is free to come any Sunday 
afternoon and see them.’ 

The mention of the Whitechapel exhibition caused a remark 
to be made about the interest which Mr. Watts’s pictures have 
always excited at Mr. Barnett’s exhibitions, and which is now 
permanently commemorated by the mosaic of ‘ Time, Death, 
and Judgment’ on St. Jude’s Church. ‘I have not had the 
courage,’ said Mr. Watts, ‘to go and see the mosaic, for I was 
unable to superintend its execution, and when so much in these 
days is left to purely mechanical workmanship one cannot expect 
the result to be very satisfactory. At the same time, there can 
be no doubt, I think, that not half the use is yet made that might 
be made of art as a means of influencing life. Art and music: 
we are only beginning in these days to see how wide a sphere 
these have to fill, and people hardly realize how great a wrong 
is being done by shutting up our public galleries on Sunday 
afternoons. And this experience of the visitors to the White- 
chapel exhibition, who are interested, you tell me, not only in 
my pictures, but in works such as that very pretty picture of Mr. 
Crane’s, the ‘‘ Bridge of Life,’’ is it not a refutation of what we 
are so often told, that the public only cares for realism? But, 
as I said to you before, the question for an artist, as it seems 
to me, is not what the public cares for, but what he cares for 
himself—what he feels in him to attempt and to express.’ 

The work on which Mr. Watts has lately been engaged, in the 
fulfilment of these aims of his, is ‘*Love and Life,’ the comple- 
ment to ‘Love and Death,’ which was exhibited at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878. A finished picture of ‘ Love and Life’ is 
being exhibited at this moment in New York, but Mr. Watts had 
resumed work on the original sketch. Sir Coutts Lindsay for- 
tunately did have his way, and this picture was carried off to be 
one of the features of the Grosvenor. In ‘ Love and Death,’ it 
will be remembered, Love, with garlands of roses in his hand 
and with a look of ineffectual passion on his face, is trying to 
stop the way while Death advances with hidden face and in 
resistless might. In ‘Love and Life’ we are taken to a high 
mountain where Love takes Life—here shown as a somewhat 
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weakly female figure, for what strength has life without love ?— 
to be a guide to her steps over the stony ground that lies before 
her, while beside them, wrapped in that bright haze which Mr. 
Watts has lately taken to rendering so beautifully, lies the 
landscape of the world, like a land of dreams, ‘so various, so 
beautiful, so new.’ 





Current Criticism 


A Doctor WHO DaBBLES IN FICTION.—But there are cases 
of peculiar hardship, among them the case of Sir Henry Thomp- 
son, It has been announced by some agreeable impertinent that 
the learned leech is busy at his romance, whether the third part 
thereof or not we have no information. Sir Henry Thompson 
cannot remain under this imputation. The great public suspect 
the physician or the barrister who writes. His business cannot 
be a very good one, they fancy, or he would not dabble in litera- 
ture. They like a doctor to be always hurrying from patient to 

atient, a barrister to be turning with daily and nocturnal hand 

is momentous briefs. [tis not so with members of other profes- 
sions. But the surgeon, the physician, the lawyer, cannot daily 
with the Muses in the shade. It were fatal to his reputation as 
un homme sérieux. The clergy may roam poetic fields, the 
general may write of generals ‘and battles long ago.’ The 
doctor must dread the fate of Goldsmith ; he may not imitate 
Arbuthnot ; Dr. John Brown's laurels must not keep him awake. 
Therefore Sir Henry ‘thompson has to explain that his story is. 
‘only a little one,’ and merely a holiday task, the diversion of 
his vacation.—-7he Saturday Review. 





8 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO BLAME.—It is the American peo- 
ple, not the American Government, that is in fault. If the peo- 
ple are seriously shocked by the state of the law of copyright, if 
they want Mr. Ruskin ‘ and other high-toned English writers ’ to 
deal approvingly with American publishers, let them clamor for 
a high-toned law. Ina Democratic land surely the people, if 
they choose, can force a high-toned law on their Government. 
But good books, dirt cheap, are to be bought in America under 
the present law ; and the American people, not unnaturally, is 
in no hurry to alter the legislation on copyright. It cuts both 
ways, of course ; and, when American books are in as much 
demand in England as English books in America, probably there 
may be achange. We shall become as piratical as it pays us to 
be, and American authors will not like that. But they will 
always have the advantage, as they have at home a far larger 
buying public for cheap books. We do not, therefore, expect a 
sudden morality and a new law of copyright. But we decline 
to begin execrating the American Government.— 7he Saturday 
Review. 





BROWNING’S HOUSE IN VENICE.—It is now more than 30 years 
since Mr. Browning wrote in his * De Gustibus :’ 


Italy, my Italy ! 
Queen Mary’s saying serves for me 
(When fortune’s malice 
Lost her Calais). 
Open my heart, and you will see, 
Graved inside of it, ‘ Italy.’ 
Such lovers old are I and she ; 
So it always was, so shall ever be ! 


This was after nine of the fifteen years of his happy married 
lite had passed in Florence ; and though since his wife's death 
he has never set foot in that beautiful city, yet his visits to Italy, 
and specially to Venice, have been frequent. Henceforth they 
will be more frequent, for, at his son’s request, Mr. Browning 
has just bought the Palazzo Manzoni, one of the most beautiful 
houses, though not the biggest or most majestic, in Venice. It 
is of the Fifteenth Century, and on the Grand Canal, nearly in 
front of the Accademia delle belle Arti, on the left before you 
reach from the lagoon the iron bridge which Mr. Ruskin’s * ac- 
cursed Englishmen’ persuaded the Venetians to stretch over 
their great thoroughfare. Possession of the Palazzo will not be 
given to the poet for some months, and during these he will be 
in London, where he is expected on Wednesday, while his son 
works on at his pictures in Paris. Nor will Mr. Browning give 
up his London house tor probably several years ; not till the 
hospitalities and innumerable delights of the smoky city grow a 
burden too heavy to be borne by advancing age. Then his 
Venice home will prove a shelter from the togs of London life, 
and he will wish, maybe, to rest at last in that land where the 
bones of Keats, Shelley, and his own wife lie.—Zhe Pall Mail 
Gazette, 
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Notes 


FRANK R. STOCKTON has just finished a novel, which will 
soon be = by Charles Scribner’s Sons, It is the only 
novel he has ever written, and it will make its first appearance 
in — instead of running through one of the magazines 
as a serial. 


—We understand that Theodore Roosevelt has promised to 
contribute a series of twelve articles to Oudéing, descriptive of 
big game hunting in the United States. As anaid in preparing 
his History of the Mexican War, he is diligently studying Spanish, 
and will make a visit before long to Mexico. 


—‘Called Back’ has {been translated into Spanish, and is 
issued by D. Appleton & Co. in light blue paper covers, at fifty 
cents per volume. About 2000 copies were ordered while the 
book was still in press. It is the first novel translated from the 
English for the Appletons’' Spanish Department, and its success 
has determined them to follow it up with others. The title ot 
this new version of Hugh Conway’s popular romance ‘3 ‘ Mis- 
terio.’ , 

—Mr. Charles Lowe’s historical biography of Prince Bismarck 
will be published by Cassell & Co. early next week. The book 
is in two large volumes, and will have besides the author’s pref- 
ace a preface by Prof. Norman Smith. This work contains the 
first elaborate and consecutive account in English of the famous 
Chancellor’s life, and is an important contribution to contem- 
poraneous German history. 


—The Brinkley Collection, now on private exhibition at the 
art-gallery of Edward Greey, is one of the finest and most com- 
plete Oriental keramic collections ever brought to this country. 
It consists of examples of Japanese, Chinese, and Korean porce- 
lains, potteries and faiences to the number of over 800, The 
Japanese department contains valuable specimens of every form 
of Japanese keramic art. The Chinese and Korean departments 
are rich in magnificent objects. From the different standpoints 
of the artist, the connoisseur, the collector, the student and the 
average visitor, this collection is equally interesting, important 
and valuable. It is so well arranged and catalogued as to be 
particularly available for serious study. It would be in its en- 
tirety a valuable addition to an American museum of art. 


—When Mr. Greey bought the Brinkley Collection he bought 
with it the manuscript and illustrations of a History of Japanese 
Keramics, by Capt. F. Brinkley, which is said to be the only 
correct and exhaustive history of the subject. The author has 
lived in Japan for eight®en years, and is the editor of the Japan 
Mail, We made this collection for the purpose of writing his 
book, and he employed an artist for several years to make the 
illustrations which accompany the manuscript. The book will 
be published by a well-known New York house, and will prove 
invaluable to collectors and amateurs. 

—Henry E. Krehbiel, the ablest of New York’s musical critics, 
will publish by subscription in the spring a compact and thorough 
review of the present musical seasonin New York. The volume 
will have a copious index for purposes of easy reference. It is 
to be hoped that the success of this venture will warrant its rep- 
€tition every year. 

*—The forthcoming Report of the New York Shaskpeare 
Society on the alleged Shakspeare autograph in a copy of the 
Second Folio, now in the possession of C. F. Gunther of Chicago, 
will be illustrated with photographs of the various signatures, 
memoranda, marginal corrections, coats of arms, etc., which 
have accumulated upon the ancient volume, besides several pho- 
tographic studies, comparative and composite, of the signature 
itself. The Report will form one of the regular series of the 
Society’s publications. 

—The third annual convention of the Modern Language As- 
sociation will be held at Boston University on the 29th and 3oth 
inst. 

—Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, has been announced 
as Laureate of the Société Américaine de France for 1885, and 
has been awarded the medal of the Society, for his works on the 
aboriginal tongues of America. 


—The Judge Company, publishers of The Judge, a weekly 
journal of humorous intentions, has just been reorganized with 
Mr. W. J. Arkell, of the Albany Evening Journal, as President. 
The Judge declares itself to be ‘ an ardent defender and exponent 
of protection to home industries and home labor ’—in short, an 
out and out ‘stalwart.’ To this end the company has engaged 
the services of Mr. Bernard Gillam, whose inventive pencil 
first represénted Mr. Blaine as the tattooed man, and whose 
famous cartoon, borrowed from the painting of Phryne before 
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the judges, did so much to defeat the Republican candidate for 
the Presidency. 

—About $74,000 was realized from the sale of the Whitney. 
collection last week. Vautier’s ‘ Annual Dinner’ brought $5150 
and Boughton’s ‘ March of Miles Standish $3175, the average 
price per painting being about $330. 

—At the Kissam sale at Leavitt's last week, a copy of the cele- 
brated ‘ Bug’ Bible, London, 1551, which substituted ‘ bugges’ 
for the ‘ terror by night,’ in the xci. Psalm, was sold for $16.50. 
Philip G. Hamerton’s ‘ Etching and Etchers’ went for $31, and 
his ‘Graphic Arts,’ with fifty-four illustrations, for $61. “The 
Life and Times of John Kelly, Tribune of the People, went for 
35 cents ! 

—An English Goethe Society, which will aim at promoting the 
study of Goethe and publishing matter illustrative of his life and 
works, is proposed in England. It will probably be affiliated to 
the German Goethe Gesellschaft, says Zhe Atheneum, and its 
members will receive on advantageous terms the latter’s publica- 
tions. These will include the most interesting among the docu- 
ments lately bequeathed by Goethe's heirs to the Grand Duchess 
of Saxe-Weimar—documents which throw a new and vivid light 
upon nearly every period of the poet’s life. 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co. will issue immediately an American 
edition of Saintsbury’s ‘Specimens of English Prose Style.’ It 
will be printed in London from the English plates, 

—E. F. Bonaventure sends us his catalogue containing the 
titles of 316 standard, rare and valuable English and foreign 
books in every branch of literature, many of which are bound in 
artistic bindings. Humphrey & Co.’s December catalogue pre- 
sents an interesting array of rare and curious volumes accessible 
to buyers in Rochester who do not care to visit New York in 
order to choose their holiday gifts. 

—Canon Farrar has an article on the Church in America in 
the January North American, 


—We have received the admirable report and catalogue of the 
Woman's Department of the New Orleans World’s Exhibition, 
made by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, President of the Department. 

—The Senate Committee on Patents, to which has been re- 
ferred the international copyright bill introduced by Senator 
Hawley, have directed the Chairman, Senator Platt, to give 
public notice of its purpose to hear authors and others who are 
interested in the subject. Noday hasyet been fixed for the first 
hearing, but the Committee hope that all who have views to 
express on the subject will be prepared to communicate them 
orally or in writing soon after the holiday recess. 

—A book of ‘ Sermons Preached in the First Church, Boston, 
by Rufus Ellis, D.D., late Minister of the Church,” has just been 
issued by Cupples, Upham & Co. 

—Speaking of President Cleveland's Message, Zhe Pall Mall 
Gazette says :—‘ The next most interesting clause to English 
readers (and writers) is that urging upon Congress the conclu- 
sions ot the Berne Conference upon International Copyright. 
As these provided for the fullest recognition of every right an 
author, artist, or composer cam reasonably claim, it is evident 
that President Cleveland’s influence will be all on the side of a 
good and prompt law. The abolition of the contemptible duty 
on foreign works of art is a natural corollary.’ 

—The large-paper edition of Stedman's ‘ Poets of America’ 
and of Holmes’s ‘ Last Leaf’ are already exhausted. 

—In February Ginn & Co. will publish an authorized transla- 
tion by R. Arrowsmith of Prof. Adolph Kaegi’s * The Rigveda : 
The Oldest Literature of the Indians.’ 

—‘ Selections from the best authors for every day in the year, 
and the International Sunday School Lesson Text for each 
Sunday,’ are the features of the ‘Golden Text Calendar.” Mrs. 
A. C. Morrow has compiled the texts, Mary Lathbury has de- 
signed the card, and D. Lothrop & Co, publish the Calendar, 
‘The Gen. Grant Calendar’ is embellished with a portrait of 
the great Captain, and contains all the important events in his 
life, and the chief exploits of his armies, ‘ carefully arranged on 
their anniversaries.’ It presents, moreover, ‘a bright saying of 
the hero for every day in the year.’ J.S. Conant, of Boston, pub- 
lishes it. ‘The Calendar Album’ is designed for the preserva- 
tion of slips printed in connection with the yearly calendars, 
having quotations from various authors thereon.’ The slips as 
they are detached from the calendars can be secured in the book 
without the use of a mucilage bottle. The album is bound in 
cloth, and published by Ulrich & Kingsley, of Buffalo. A Cal- 
endar of the Year,’ with verses by Austin Dobson (H. B. Nims 
& Co.), is a rather pretty and unpretentious calendar, with a 
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colored cover having a panel of pansies at the back and each 
leaflet printed in pale tints with unobtrusive decorative designs. 

—We have received from the Catholic Publication Society 
Co. its illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1886, a useful pub- 
lication, now in its eighteenth year. 


—Geo. R. Lockwood & Son issue some pretty little paper-bound 
pamphlets, lettered on the front cover in silver or gold, and con- 
taining seasonable bits of rhyme and prose by Dickens, Irving, 
Havergal and others, including the famous ‘ Visit from St. 
Nicholas.’ 

—A paragraph running the round of the German papers says 
that ‘the English statesman Géschen is writing a biography of 
his grandfather, the publisher of the works of Goethe, Schiller, 
and Wieland.’ It is reported that a considerable number of 
mab unpublished letters of these poets will appear in the 
volume. 


—The Atheneum’s correspondent at Athens, Dr. S. P. Lam- 
bros, promises an illustrated history of Greece from the earliest 
times to the accession of King Otho, which will fill three volumes, 
and be issued at Athens by Charles Beck. It will be published 
also in Paris in fortnightly parts at a franc each. The first. part 
is ready. Mr, Nutt and Mr. Dulau are the London agents for 
the work. 


—Mr. Lowell has presented to the Massachusetts Historical 
Society a letter of Robert Burns, which was given to him by the 
widow of Barry Cornwall. It was addressed to her mother when 
a little girl. It is a characteristic letter, and is dated ‘ Dum- 
fries, 21 Mar. 1793.’ 

—Mr. Haweis’s two lectures in Chickering Hal! last week net- 
ted $500 for the Normal College Library. 

—The managers of the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Rail- 
road are endeavoring to establish fourteen reading-rooms for 
their employés along the line of their road. They solicit contri- 
butions of books, which may be sent to Mr. W. I. Way, in care 
of the General Manager, at Topeka, Kan. 


—The Andover Review tor December offers good reading. 
Its matter is excellent in quantity, quality and variety. Prot. H. 
A. P. Torrey continues and apparently concludes his papers 
on Leibnitz ; Dr. E. P. Parker gives the story of David in recita- 
tives, songs and choruses, calling it ‘ A Study for Oratorio or 
Cantata,’ and he has arranged it with a good deal of skill; 
* Natural Law in the Formation of Character’ is a fresh treat- 
ment of a great practical subject, by Rev. J. H. Denison; Mr. 
Towne writes of Bright and Chamberlain—of the latter as the 
coming statesman of England ; Prof. Bumstead writes, out of 
experience, about negro schools ; Dr. Lyman Abbott contrib- 
utes a short paper on ‘ Evolution and Theology.’ The articles 
on ‘Progressive Orthodoxy’ are brought to an end, with a 
resumé and reply to some criticisms—a paper with less unity in 
it, therefore, than its predecessors. Among the book-notices is 
a long and careful review of the latest works on the ‘ Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles,’ by Prof. Warfield, of Allegheny. The 
second year of this Review closes well, and it will enter upon 
the third in an enlarged form and with bright prospects. 

—W. R. Jenkins writes :—Both Zhe Evening Post (which 
republished it) and THE CRITIC have given credit to Temple Bar 
for a very clever story entitled ‘The Atheist’s Mass ;’ and, as 
both allusions intimate that the story was original in the maga- 
zine, it might be well to state that it is an almost literal transla- 
tion of one of Balzac’s stories bearing the same title. —~ 


—A correspondent writes to the Zhe Pall Mall Gazette :-—A 
tardy act of justice is being done to the memory of the French 
poet Lamartine. Lamartine died, it will be remembered, on 
March 1, 1869. A subscription list was immediately opened 
towards erecting a statue of the poet. The comparatively small 
sum of 1,000/. was not without difficulty collected, for even 
among his most fervent admirers he had fost much of his popu- 
larity through having accepted a year or two before he died a 
pension of 2,000/. rendered necessary by his extraordinary prod- 
igality. The Franco-German war and other causes supervened 
to disperse the members of the original Memorial Committee. 
Last year, however, a talented sculptor, M. Marquet de Vasselot, 
was commissioned to undertake the statue, which is at last on 
the point of completion. The statue represents the poet seated, 
holding in his hand a manuscript, and having at his feet the 
leveret which he has rendered so famous. It is to be erected in 
the arrondissement of Passy, where Lamartine passed the last 
years of his life, near to the artesian well, and directly opposite 
to, but at some little distance from, the statue of the other poet 
of France, Victor Hugo. 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 
No. 1083.—Do you know the name and author of an old novel in which 


the characters are two violins? No other characters are represented. 
New York. H. L 


No. 1084.—In Tue Critic of October 17 appeared a paragraph from 
the Spectator, commencing: ‘Henry James appears to have been born and 
bred in the lap of a kind of mild orthodox Calvinism.’ Will you kindly let 
me know if the above is from the London Spectator, andif so, of what date. 
Yours truly, 

New York. J. B. T. H. 


[It is from the London’ Spectator, but we cannot recall the date.] 


No. 1085.—Can any realer inform me where a copy of a work can be 
procured which was published about twenty-five years ugo, I think, under 
the title ‘Pope or President?’ I have understood that Louis Napoleon in- 
quired of our then Minister to France as to the autborship (it was published 
anonymously), and told him it first opened his eyes to the Italian Question. 
It is erroneously accredited to the late Rev. Dr. Hawks. 

Wasurneron, D. C i. 


ANSWERS. 


No. 1051.—Nicholas E. Crosby writes as follows to Tie EZvenina Post - 
‘Will it not surprise you and your readers to learn, as it did me to dis- 
cover, that ancient Rome in the days of Terence had its “dudes,” and 
called them even by the same name? In the “Eunuchus”’ of Terence, Act 
iv., Scene iv., 1. 15, itis written : 

Ita visus est 
Dudum quia varia veste exornatus fuit ; 

which, literally translated into English, wou'd read: ‘‘He seemed a dude, 
because he was decked out in parti-colored clothes,” or sti! more literally 
‘ina vest of many colors.” The fact that he was called Dudum rather than 
Dudus (masc.) implies much as to his general public estimation even in 
that early age. I can find no mention of him in Juvenal, where we might 
expect to find him above all other places. Perhaps Juvenal himself was a 
dude; Rome was full of them then.’ The editor appends the following 
note to Mr. Crosby’s letter :—Our correspondent omits “ Ita,” Perhaps he 
would construe it as nominative, and read, ‘‘Ita seemed a dude,’’ etc. 
The personal accent here is interesting, and should be retained. Otherwise 
we are well content to leave the rendering, as a literal translation, “ to men’s 
charitable speech.” ’ 





No. 1054.—‘ Allen Percy’ was published long ago by W.C. Peters & 
Sons, of Cincinnati. é 
Freperick, Mp. A. E. N. 


No. 1067.—H. L. S., of Manchester, N. H-, will find the account of 
William of Orange’s dog saving his master’s life, and with it that of the 
Dutch Republic, in Motley’s ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic, Vol. II., p. 398. 

Hanover, N. H. E. R. 

No. 1067.—The ‘Sarsac wine of death’ is evidently the ‘Sansar (or 
Sarsar), icy wind of death,’ referred to in ‘ Vathek.’ The * ocean rezor’ is a 
small fish caught in the Mediterranean. 

New York. Cc. W. 





No. 1073.—The best weekly paper published in Glasgow, Scotland, is 
The Weekly Herald (Liberal, but non-partisan); the most popular is Ze 
Weekly Mail (Liberal). The former is published in Buchanan Street, the 
latter in Union Street. The price of each, with foreign postage, is 8s. 8d.; 
in American money, $2.12. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. J.T.N. 





No. 1075.—Phillips’s story of Curran is that he quenched a fishwoman 
on the quay at Cork bv calling her ‘an individual,’ which term she did not 
understund. ButI find no reference to the other story of out-talking with 
geometrical terms ; and, with thanks for the answer, I am still in the dark. 

Cuicago, ILL. ?. 


No. 1077.—Carcassonne was originally written in French; the English 
version by John R. Thompson is a translation. The author, Gustave Na- 
daud, is a popular French musician and writer of songs, born at Roubaix 
in 1820. 

New York Ciry. W. G. J. 

[Similar replies are sent by W. L., of New London, and L. F. 8. B., of 
Boston.] 





No. 1081.—‘ Ostler Joe,’ by G. R. Sims, the playwright, is published in 
Ballads of Babylon,’ by J. F. Fuller, London. It can be had for 50 cents at 
Brentano Bros. 








Tuirty Cents a WERK, at age 25, buys a Life Policy for $1,000 in THE TRavet- 
ERs, of Hartford, Conn. Cheapest First Class Goods in the Market! Apply to any 
Agent, or the Home Office at Hartford. 





I urKE my wife to use Pozzoni's Powder because it improves her looks, and is as fragrant as 
violets. For sale by all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 
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